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ABSTEACT • 

This paper presents a study of ' lover socioeconomic 
status children who were exposed to a Parent-Child Center stimulation 
program from* infancy to age*^3. Center children (N=10) were compared . 
to a /control group (N^l-O) having a group care experience, another 
cont'rc.l group (K=10)* with no prior ' experience of any kind, and a ^ 
middle socioeconomic status group (N=10) with no prior intervention. 
All children entered nursery school at ages 3 - 31/2. Each child had 
completed 3-4 months of nursery school when a behavior coding system 
was used to make observational records of each child during free- - 
play. The effect of the Parent-Child Center program on the 
development of achievement oriented behavior- was positively 
demonstrated in terms of differences between jsxperimental and control 
groups of lower SES and the finding of no cliff erence between the 
experimental gfoup and the middle SES sample. Th^ study demonstrated 
both an effect of a Parent-Child Center program and the existence of 
differences in achievement oriented behavior associated with SES 
levels. (SB) 
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Lower socio-economic status children were exposed 
to a Parent-Child Center stimulation program from 
infancy to age 3- Center children (N«XO)«-were compared 
to a control group CN=10) having had a group care 
Experience, a control group CN=10) with no prior ex- 
perience of any kind, and a middle SES group CN=10) 
with no prior intervention. The effect of the Parent- 
^cHTcTlTemr^ of achievement ^ 

oriented behavior was positively demonstrated in terms 
of differences between experimental and control groups 
^of lower SES and the finding of no differenceo between 
the experimental group and the middle SES sample. 
The study demonstrated bot^a an effect of a Parent-Child 
Center program and the existence of ^differences in . 
achievement oriented behavior associated with SES levels 
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^ Achievement Motivation In 

Four-Year-Olds : 
* An . Evaluation . of a <^ 
/ 'Community Intervention Program -■ ' 

. V : • -A ' ■ '/ ■ ' 

' - e 

Parent-C-hild Cent er s^^^ar e community-based and 
community-run programs expected to have multiple effects 
on significant aspects of the be.havio'r of parfents and 
children. Goals include cognitive, stimulation for 

c 

children^ "parenting" edwcation for the parents, and the 
development ajid enhancement o£ achievement orientation 
in both. An attitude of pride is taken in pointing to 
the number of parents who have found jobs, gone back to 
school, taken positions o£ leadership in the local com- • 
munity, etc. The present study is concerned with 'a 
similar issue in the children: to what degree does a 
Parent-Child Center program influence the development of 
achievement motivation. . 

The concept of achievement motivation is , of course., 
an- old one which has been extensively studied and basically 
defined as a tendency to strive for success when one's 
performance is evaluated against a standard of excellence 
(McClelland, et al., 1953; Atkinson and Feather, 1966). 
The observable behavioral components of "striving for 
success" can be time on task, persistence on task (in 
spite of failure, -not diminished by distracting experiences) 



*conf idejixe^ 
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> . -2- 

and whatever behaviors can be a»ssociated with "an eager-, 
ness-to learn," "an expectation of success," "a willingness 
to struggle' with the difficul ties involved''; basically, 
an aggressive approach to probjem-solving tasks. 

Method 

It was hypothesized that exposure to the Parent- 
s' 

Child .Center program would affect a child's behavior m 
ways which>^oul<^ reflect different levels of self- 

frustration-tolerence, task persistenqe, and ' 
polirpJeting, solving, or mastering .new tasks. 
These behavibi's cj)nstitute the concept of "achievement 
motivation" ari^-^it was hypothesized that frequencies ^ 
of occurrence of these types of behavior could be measured 
utilizing a natural observation procedure. Matched 
groups of controls from a poverty populat ipn (d^) , a control 
sample from a middle class population (M) , and Parent- 
Child Center children ( PCC ) could be compared on such 
measures • ». . . - 

Sub j ect s ; ' - 

The PCC subjects had been in the Parent-Child Center 
program from infancy (birth to nine months) until the 
termination of their contact with the program at age 3 to 
3 1/2 years. Tliey were then^ placed in a nursery-school 
^r o gr am t o ^o v Fr ^TJe t im e p exl 6 d between . "graduation'' ^ 
from the Parent-Child Center and entrance into public 
school. 

There were two control groups of similar socio- 

* ■ . ■ 

economic background, C± and C2. Cl^ consisted of youngsters 
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placed in nursery-sch-ool programs at age 3 to, 3 1/2 ^ears 
who had not received any type of prior group experiencev 
£2^^ subjects entered similar jiursery programs at the same 
age but had been exposed to group-care during their 
infancy- (birth to twelve months until age 3 to 3 1/2 years). 

The middle class contro 1 , group (M) had been pl^-'ced 
in a private nursery school at age 3 1/2 years. .They 
had not received any type of prior group experience. 

Group PCC had had prior exposure to the Parent-Child 
Center program involving both cognitive Stimulation via 
nursery school activities and extensive training of parents 
in the techniques of early childhood education and sen- 
sitivity to the psych^o-social aspects -of child development. 
Group C2_ had, had prior exposure to a group care situation 
^ff'ering nursery-school activities with the mothers away 
at work and having no involvement in the progranl. 

Groups PCC, Cl^, and £2 were matched on the following 
variables:' number of siblings (50 percent 0 or 1; 50 
percent 2 or more); maternal education (50 percent less 
than high- school; 50 percent high school graduates) : 
Cattell I.Q. scores at twelve months ijidicating normal 
intellectual development; all children with normal birth 
histories; all children free of obvious sensory or motor 
impairments; all were single"-parent- families ; al'l families 
were living in public assistance housing (in fact, they 
were all living in the same housing complex). 

Group M had the same proportional representation 
regarding siblings, and all subj ects demonstrat ed_ normal 
birth histories and absence of sensory or motor impairments 



All families were two-parent families, with the minimum ^ 

parent education being two years oi college. All families 

■ % . 

were of middle to upper middle socio-economic SVat^^s by 

virtue of incomfe, education, location and value of home, 

and occupation of head of household. 

There were ten subjects in each group ffgur males 
and six females) for a total N of 40. 

At the time of data collection, groups PCC , CI , C2, > 
and M had completed three to four months of experience 
in tjieir respective nursery school programs. The programs^ 
were quite similar in terms of space,, equipment, teacher, 
education, student-teacher ratio, and the adherence to a - 
tradi'tional nursery schoo 1 ,pi?ogram"of " exposure to brief 
learning experiences (story telling, pre-reading instruc- 
tiqnal games) 'and "free play" choice of blocks, sand, 
paint, books, clay, water, etc. 
Procedure 

Behavioral records were obtained by use of a con- 
cealed observer who recorded everythin^g the child did or 

0 . . . . 

said in a. thirty minute time period. Thes e^ observations 
were cirried out during the "free ■ play" segment of nursery 
school activity when teachers were available^ybut no 
direct "teaching" would occur. Three such recording 
procedures were carried out within a six-week period. Hence 

a 

the data base for each child consisted of ninety minutes 

____ * i 

of recording each child's undirected classroom behavior; . 
his independent activities, his interaction with other 
children, and his interaction with the adults present. 



"A^ behavior coding system had been developed .earlier 
« . • - ** 

and was applied to these observational recordings,. The,; 

coding sys^'tem originally consTsted of fifty-two -it ems 

man>* of which had b^en ;taken from the "Situat ion^l 

Categories Observation Schedule" by G.L. Weld (see Gorden, 

1971) and others had been added to cover a wiae> range' of • , 

children's behavior and the types of interactions which 

would occur between children and between adults and ^ - ^ 

children. The original schedule was applied to samjxle 

behavioral recordings by three independent judges. Items 

were retained where interjudge agreement on scoring did 

not fall below 85 percent. The final coding system of 

twenty-seven^ "child" items arid ten "adult" items^is.- 

presented in table 1. For the p'rupose of thi-s study, we* 

are concerned only with the "child" items. 

• . ** . 

i) — - — 

■• ■ - - J 

* • , ' Table 1 about here 

X -ir---- - 

The current behavior records were scored indepen- 
dently by three judges. Each thirty rminut e seg-ment was 
scored separately for each child. The final score for 
each' behavior item w'ithin each group was an average of 
all obtained scores* '(a total of 90; lO'children by three 

sessions by * thr^e o'^dgejs) . 

' . '■ (> 

Results 

• * "'••■•* 
No significant differences were found in a comparison 



of item frequencies between' groups Cl^/^id £2 t-'t/' tests, 
p>.05). The two control groups were then coig|)^aied (group 
C) and comparisons Were made with group PCC ^J^le 2),. 
group M (table 3), axid between groups PCC and M. 
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The statistically significant differences between 
PCC and £ and- J^etween M and £, involved almost exactly the 
same items with all the differences being in the same 
directiop. Of -the total twenty-seven iteros> group PCC 
demonstrated ^ greater "frequency than did group £ on 
twelve items. Group M differed s ign if icant 1 y f rom £;On'' 
the same twelve it ems *and in the same direction. For 
items where the fr,.equency was 'greater for group^ £, there 
is agreement on -five of six items. . ■ ^ , , ' * 

For comparison PCC vs M the analysis indicate'a a 
significant difference (p<;.01) on only one item. Ihe • 
PCC group tended to "-join or accept other child hapj)ily'' 
(item 26) more frequently than did group M.' 

■ Discussion 

The ° difference between groups M iand C indicate that 
the M children dealt with tasks by trying new responses' . 



more frequently,," staying on the ^ame activity for a longer 

period of time, and br inging-a't aSk to completion .toch 

more frequently than did the group C subjects. -^They were 

also better able to ignore inteiruptions by' other children 

' ' <=> ■'■ . 

but could also seek the attention of other children and - 

, . ■ ' ■„,- , ^ i,' — 

aduVts. more frequently. They 'paid- mo*ire 'attention to \^^^ 

."otlier children either through conversation or by quietly 



watching other youngsters.. They also " ejigagea m a \ / 
greater frequency ofj^ behavior ^which could be con.sid6red , 
as possible indicators of self -reinforcement ; e.g., ^ 
they smiled 'and verbalized to themselves to a greater 
degree than did the group C^vfbjects. * • 

In the opposite direct i,onV the data indicates that , 
group C tended to change their, act ivi t ies ' irioTe frequently 
without fringing them to completion. . They tend^ed to y 
jump and run more frequently. 'There were more frequent 
incidents wher-e'the group C child mad'e ^ntrusive demands 
oh other children and, in turn, was controlled ^)y t.^ie 
demands of other children and adults. 

This comparison between group^s .M arfd demonstrated 
behavioral differences not influenced by the presence or, 
absence of group experience' prior to age three, but which 
appear to be an outcome of what ever* life experiences 
are controlled by socio-economic status. The PCC sample, 
coming from the same general environmental background 
as group C (to "the point of having lived most of t«h,eir. 
lives in the sam^city housing project), demdpstrated 
behavior patterns indistinguishable from middle and 
upper middle socio-economic status youngsters. This^ 



similarity in behavior is of importance phly becayse 
the behaviors observed have such charact etistic s as 
persistence on a self-directed task, completion of such 
tasks, "and resistance to social distract ion It is ^ 
certainly tempting to int erpr et . smi 1 ing and verbalizing 
to self as an indicator of the occurrence of self- 
reinforcement, as this would fit a developmental ra,odel 
of achi/evement jno'tivation quite, nicely. .This is, of 



colirse, puVe conjecture at 'this point. * . 

• ■» • ■ ' , 

^ The use of " na^turai^ist ic o-bservatipn for* data col- 
lection precluded the use of uniform tasks,^but alltfWed • 
fo"r a. r.ealisricVsampling of self -directed behavior. 
On 'the other handA this report obviousJy uses a loose- 
de^f inition of Achievement motiva-tion a,s compared with 
the history of r es'^^^^cii in- the"" area ; .for example, an 
e^oternal standard of s'ucic^^s^^ is not defii]ed nor uniform^fy 
applied.^ .At issue liere is thd> development of^. a. behavioral 
pattgjrn -w^hich this'^author ha-s chos t o' call an achievement 
orientation or^ *achiev.ej^ent mot ivatio^/ It inyo'lves an 
-aggf^essi^ve approach to problem* soivving and ^w? nave . . 

t ' • * ^ r • ♦ ' 

chosen ,to examine" it in ' th$ ^rea o£ '^el f -direct ed task 

choice anci task coigpletion .* 

The specif ic components of a' Par*ent-CKild Center 

program that enhance the development of. ;^|iis behavior 

•a, , 
.pattern have, not been ddlinea^ed. The method' d.£ working' 

with the child in the centqr, changes that octuf in the 

parents,, the parents' interaction with ths child^ at 

.home, are al"*! .variabl es' requiring further -study . • Of '^'^ ' 

great -interest, of course. Is .the pei:s istenc e of these - 



behavior .p^tt.eFns'in> the chiHre'n over time . What does 
it ., take in terms o^ family-ch'ild interaction ^and/or. 
outside intervention to/ maintain a high frequei^cy of 
adhieus^-em^Vit or success oriented behavior. These questio-ns 
require^a. longitudinal examination involving interaction 
with, different .f.orms of parental and ot-her support. 
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FOOTNOTES 



2. Developed by th.e U.S. Office of Child D'eveiopment 
with some programs in the past sponsored by the. 
Office of Economic Opportunity. ^ , 

• 6 

at ■ 

5. This could not be maintained for group fcl where all 

■ ". , • 

th'e mothers were "high s<:hool graduates. 
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Table- 1 



"Behavior L''o"diag System 



Child 

.1. Starts (new) activity. ' ^ ^ ^ 

2. Complete^rufitivity (new or changed activity). 

,3. Repeats (same) activity. - 

4.. Changes activity (starts new--does not "end'/ o 

5. Persists with unsuccessful response ; * 

6. Tries new response. 

•7. Looks at other Child - 

"8. Looks at Adult. - 

9. Calls attention of Child. 

10. Calls attention of Adqlt." 

11. Conversation (listening or talking) with Child 

12. " Co^nversation (listening or talking) with Adult 

13. Ignores interruption by Child. 

14. ; Ignores interruption hy Adult. ^ 

15 . " £ "controls Adult. 

16. S controls Child. 

17. 'S^ controlled by Adul.t. 

as. S^ controlled by .Child. f 

19. Smiles or laughs to ^self^ 

20. Vocalizes to' self. 

21. Verbalizes to self. 
22/ Claps hands. 

23 . Jumps/runs 

24. Isolates self (moves toward isolated play). 

25. Watches others passively. 

26=^. Joins or accepts other Child happily ^ 

.27.0 Disruptive behavior (cries, .fight's.) . 

Adult ' 

a. Positive reinforcement (smiles^, "good", etc.)- 

b. Ignores (no rei^sponse) . 

c. Negative r einf or(^e^ment ("no," angry face). 

d. Interrupts Child '^s activity. - 

e. Offers activity t.o Child. ^ , ' 

f. Show^s Child how." 

g. Verbally explains to Child* 

h. . Encourages Chi^iLd to 'do activity." , 

i. Lets Child do activity. . ' 
j. Stops Child's attempt and Adult does activity . 
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Tabl-e 2 



Group PCC vs Group 
The Frequency Differences 
For Which The Analyses ("t" Tests) 
"Indicated Statistical Significance 



PCC frequency greater than that of Group 

Item P 

2. Completes activity , ^.001 

3. Repeats (same) activity <.001 
6. Tries new response f C Opi 

11. Conversation with Child ' COOl 

13. Ignores interruption by Child <. 001 

19. Smiles or laughs to self. <.001 



12. Conversation with adults 

21.' Verbalizes to self - ^ ' 01 

25.,„ ..Watches others passively <. 01 

26. Joins or accept s" other child Jiappily . -^. 01 



9. Calls attention of Child ^^.05 
10.' Calls ^attention .of Adult ^^^ '^.05 



PCC frequency less than that of Group C_- 

4. Changes activity (start s new-does 

not "end" old) <- 001 

17. S cantrolled by Adult ,^ ^,001 

2-3. Jumps /runs 4.001 



16. S controls Child ' 

18. S controlled by Child <• 01 
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Table 3 



Group M vs £: 

The Fr-equency Differences 
For Which The Analyses 'C't" Tests) 
Indicated Statistical Significance 



A- M frequency greater than. that of Group £- 
Item 

2. Completes activity ^ 

6, Tries new response 
11. Conversat ioii with child 
12* Conviersat ion with adult „ * 

13* Ignores interrupt ion by child 
19. Smiles or laughs to self 



<, 001 
C 001 
<^01 
i. 001 
<, 001 
<. 001 



3. Repeats (same') activity 
9. Calls attention of child. 
21. Verbalizes to self 

25 Watches others passively ^ ^ v . 

26- ' Joins or accepts other child happily 



<. 01 

C 01 
<. 01 
<. 01 

^701 
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Calls attention of adult 



C 05 



M frequency less than that of Group £- 







Item 








17. 
23. 


Changes activity (doja-^ not 

old) ' ■ 
S controlled by Adult 
Jumps/runs " 


„Vend" 


4.-001 

4. 001 

/..OOl^ 




^ 16. 


S controls Child 




<ioi ' 




5 . 
18. 


Persists with unsuccessful 
S controlled by Child 


response 


<• 05 

<. 05.. 
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